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THE METHODOLOGY AND 
INTERPRETATION OF NEGRO- By 
WHITE MENTAL TESTING’ 


Tue problem of Negro-white differences 
in intelligence-test performance has been 
one of keen interest and live controversy. 
At present, however, it is receiving a prac- 
tical application in our war and defense 
program, and a political significance that 
make it far more than an academic ques- 
tion. Since these practical applications are 
being justified in the name of science, there 
seems to be need for a critical examination 
of both the methods and the interpretations 
of quantitative investigations of the intelli- 
gence of the American Negro. 

The number of studies in this field has 
multiplied rapidly, especially under the 
impetus of the testing program undertaken 
during World War I, and the relevant 
bibliography is extensive. No attempt will 
be made here, however, to give a detailed 
summary of all the studies of Negro-white 
differences made by means of intelligence 
tests. The reader who is interested will find 
a comprehensive discussion of the tech- 
niques and results in the 1934 Yearbook of 
the Journal of Negro Education (22), as 
well as in several briefer reviews of Pint- 
ner (27), Yoder (43), Viteles (36), Garth 
(15, 16), Witty and Lehman (41), Kline- 
berg (23), Freeman (13) and Anastasi 
(1). 

1 This article is part of a larger investigation (di- 
rected by A. R. Gilliland, Northwestern University) 
made possible by a fellowship grant from the 
General Education Board. 


HERMAN G. CANADY 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


I 


The racial approach is all too simple in 
its methodology. The procedure typically 
followed is to seleet two groups of subjects, 
one composed of Negroes and the other of 
whites. Usually some basis of control, 
often superficial, is instituted; that is, the 
two groups may either be within the same 
age range, or residents of the same locality, 
or both. A standardized test is then admin- 
istered to each group, average scores caicu- 
lated and comparisons made after consult- 
Any differ- 
ence found in average scores is attributed 
by one school of thought to the existence of 
hereditary factors, and by another, to the 


ing age equivalents or norms. 


influence of social baeckground.2 A_ few 
quotations from the literature will illus- 
trate the typical points of view. 

The testing of the drafted soldiers during 
World War I gave the first extensive body 
of data on Negro-white differences in this 
country (42). 


2 Perhaps we should say here that the problem of 


In a special analysis of the 


evaluating the comparative abilities of whites and 
Negroes by means of intelligence tests is not an 
isolated one. On the basis of test performances, 
whites are superior to Negroes, urban children are 
superior to rural children, native whites are su- 
perior to immigrants, individuals from the higher 
socio-economic levels are superior to those of the 
lower levels. Involved in all these group compari 
sons is the question of what abilities the tests used 
actually measure and the problem of the interpre- 


tation of test results. 
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results of this study by Brigham (6), the 
conclusion was reached that there was clear 
evidence for the innate intellectual supe- 
The pub- 


riority of whites over Negroes. 


cation of the Army results was followed 


by many investigations of Negro mental 
ability, in whieh group and_ individual 
tests were employed. Pintner (27), after 


summarizing the results up to 1950, came 


to the following conclusion : 

All results show the Negro decided! nuferior to 
he whites on standardized intelligence tests 
I} are sufficiently numerous and consis 

t to | it to a racial difference in intelligence. 

} 
Boynton (5) put it as follows: 
Most studies point so definitely to the su 

periority of the average white over the average 
Negro that it would seem justifiable to assume this 


condition to exist Ties P. 401. 


The hypothesis of a racial difference in 
intelligence has been carried even further 


by some writers. The faet that a few in- 
vestigators have found a positive relation 


blood’”’ 


test performance is considered very signifi- 


between ‘‘ white and intelligence- 


eant by those who assume a biological basis 


for ‘‘race’’* differences in test standing. 

l ogham col on has been widely quoted in 

te of the fact that in a subsequent publication 

, he withdrew completely from his earlier posi 

\ft it ew of existing tests for the study 

f comparative abilities, he announced that ‘*eom 

tive tudies of various national and racial 

rroups may not be made with existing tests’’ and 

that ‘‘one of the most pretentious of these com 

parative racial studies—the writer’s own—’’ is 
vithout foundation’’ (pp. 158-165). 

‘Race’? here, and throughout this article, re 

fers to a large group of persons possessing in 


mmon certain physical characteristics based upon 


heredity. Whenever the concept is used, it will be 
inclosed in quotation marks to indicate that it ean 
not bye applied except in the loosest sense. Some 


psychologists, e.g., Anastasi (1), take the view that 
racial classification is so difficult a matter as almost 
to preclude investigation of comparative racial in- 
of the 
’’ classification, see Huxley and 
(19). ' 


telligence. For readable accounts of many 


difficulties in ‘‘race 


Haddon (20 Herskovits Perhaps we 


), also 
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Young (44), for example, administered the 


National Intelligence Test to 282 whites 
and 277 Negro children in Baton Rouge 


and Lake Charles, Louisiana. Principals 
and teachers assisted in labeling the Negro 
subjects: lighter, darker and miscellaneous 
He found a ‘‘noticeable decrease of intelli 
gence as we go from the white child to light 
Negroes and then to dark Negroes’’ (p 
344), and coneluded: ‘*. that the light 
Negroes were on the average 19.7 per cent 
more intelligent than the dark Negroes . . 
may be explained by the hypothesis that 
white blood makes them more intelligent 
than the dark Negroes’”® (p. 353). 

Bagley (2), reasoning upon the data of 
the Army tests, concluded in 1924 that: 


, 


Intelligence tests measure, not native intelligence, 
but intelligence as developed by environment and 


education. A low seore does not indicate defectiv: 


stock and irremovable racial handicaps, but chiefly 
lack of education. Hence the folly of the present 
talk about and ‘‘inferior’’ races and 


stock. (FP. 187.) 


‘“superior’’ 


In summarizing both quantitative inves- 
tigations and general points of view on 
racial differences in ratings for intelligence 
up to 1928, Yoder (43) wrote the follow- 
ing: 

It may be correctly concluded that the consensus 
of competent scientific thought, contemplating the 





should stress the facet that, as concerns the 
American Negro, the word ‘‘race’’ 


Herskovits (18) has shown that this group 


also 
is a sociological 
term. 
constitutes a population which is ‘‘probably less 
than one-fourth unmixed Negro descent’’ (pp. 10 
18), and that the average American Negro is as far 
removed in respect to racial traits from the pure 
Negroid type as he is from the average Caucasoid 
type. Yet old patterns of racial prejudice tend to 
persist, and those suspected of possessing the slight 
est strains of Negro blood are classified sociologi 
eally as Negroes, 

oIt may be added that some investigators have 
set forth similar, and others, dissimilar conclusions, 
‘*but the weight of experimental evidence clearly 
indicates that intelligence-test performance is not 
conditioned by the relative proportions of Negro 
ancestry.’’ This is the conclusion 


and white 
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nability of mental testers to define intelligence, the 
nadequacy of all attempts to take such factors as 
education, social status, and language into proper 
onsideration and the deficiencies of testing condi 
tions, finds no proof of racial inferiority or superi- 
rity and eliminates the usual methods of determin 
field of 


standing from the scientific 


(P. 470.) 


ng such 
isefulness. 

In 1934, Thompson (34), by means of a 
questionnaire, secured the opinions of 129 
scholars in the field of racial differences. 
His respondents included 77 psychologists, 
22 educators and 30 sociologists and anthro- 
pologists, a list which ‘‘undoubtedly in- 
cludes a very large majority of a represen- 
tative number of the competent scholars in 
the field of racial differences.’’ (P. 497.) 
Ninety-six per cent. of the scholars indi- 
cated that scientific investigation has not 
disclosed racial differences in mental abil- 
ity and only 4 per cent. indicated unequivo- 
cally that experimentation to date reveals 
any inherent mental differences. Forty-six 
per cent. of the group believed that differ- 
ences may exist, even though not demon- 
strated; 30 per cent. insisted upon the hy- 
pothesis of racial equality, and 20 per cent. 
were non-committal on this point. On the 
basis of these findings, Thompson con- 
cludes : 

... The data reveal unmistakably that it is the 
general conclusion of scholars engaged in the field 
of racial differences and closely allied fields that 
experimentation to date has neither demonstrated 
that there are any inherent mental differences be 
tween American Negroes and American whites, nor 


corroborated the ‘‘mulatto 


Negroes with more white blood are inherently men- 
tally different from Negroes with less white blood— 
which is a fundamental corollary of the racial- 
(P. SEL.) 


hypothesis’ ’—that 


difference thesis. 


From these quotations, it is evident that 
there is a wide divergence of opinion on the 
subject of Negro-white differences in intel- 


ligence-test scores. Years of heated discus- 
sion may be completely summarized with 
the words of Viteles (36) that ‘‘from among 





reached by Witty and Jenkins (40, p. 190) after 
critically reviewing ten published studies. 
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the varied conelusions it is possible for 
any one interested in the problem of Negro- 
white differences to choose one which suits 
his particular bias’’ (p. 177) and then pro- 
ceed to collect authorities to 
point. 


prove his 


It is significant that, almost without ex- 
ception, all measurements of the Negro have 
been made with tests standardized chiefly 
Such a 
cedure is unjustifiable, for tests are appli- 


on Northern, urban whites. pro- 
eable only to individuals similar in their 
experiential background to the group upon 
whom they were standardized. When we 
administer these tests to individuals from 
widely differing social, economic and edu- 
cational levels, we violate not only the orig- 
inal aim of mental testers but also the basic 
assumption of the intelligence-test method. 
In a recent critical survey, Garrett and 
Sechneeck (14) that ‘‘the examiner 
must always remember that comparisons 


write 


are permissible only when environmental 
differences are absent, or at least negli- 
gible.’’ (Pt. II, p. 24.) 

Binet was fully aware that his test did 
not measure innate ability completely di- 
voreed from the influence of environment. 
He postulated modifiability and consistently 
held that intelligence shows change in rela- 
tion to shifts in environmental influences 
(4). 


must utilize materials that are appropriate 


Furthermore, he insisted that tests 


to the environment of the subjects tested, 
and that tests were valid only for those 
having essentially the same environment. 
But when these conditions are satisfied, he 
considered test-ratings fair measures of 
comparative ability on the reasonable as- 
sumption that normal children will be ex- 
posed to much the same facts, and hence 
will acquire much the same information. 
It is precisely at this point that the diffi- 
eulty of making valid group comparisons 
lies. Even if tests were faultlessly con- 











useful in making 


would be 


comparisons when, and only 


structed, they 
Negro-white 

when, the groups tested have had approxi- 
‘hooling and the same 


Same S¢ 


mately the 
background of experience (41 


Machover 


Important 


common 
Missen 


signalized 


) 


and Kinder (25) have 


factors to econ 


some 


before generalizing about innate 
Negro-white They 
tered a series of twelve performance tests 
to fifty West African Negro chil- 
dren, living within the area which supplied 
mans Negroes the 
trade. The subjects, who were estimated 


TO be 


sider 


differences. adminis 


native 


for American slave 


between five and fourteen years of 


age, included practically the total popula- 
within this range of an entire 


ace 


tion 


Sousou village and ‘‘were probably as iso 
lated and as little modified by cultures alien 
to their own as any group examined with 
performance test material in current use.”’ 
P: 352 
The test results were presented in terms 
of norms for white American children and 


afforded 


present abilities”’ 


measures of the ‘‘immediately 
p. 311) of the group of 
primitive children on the given tests. 

Quantitative analysis of the performance 
tests showed an _ inter-test 


on the several 


variability which is not an individual but 
a group phenomenon in that tests coexten- 
and regarded c¢lin- 


sive in normative range, 


ically as more or less comparable, consis- 
tently vielded widely diverse results when 
applied to children whose environmental, 
cultural and ‘‘racial’’ background is ‘‘char- 
acterized by a high degree of homogeneity’’ 
(p. 339) 

afforded for determining 


the relative appropriateness of the tests for 


Criteria were 
measurement of the capacities of primitive 
children, and the tests used were arranged 
in order accordingly as they met these eri- 
teria. 

the which the 
ehildren did well with those on which they 


Comparison of tests on 


did poorly showed that the difficulty of the 
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tests for the children increased as the con- 
tent 


closely related to the particularized experi 


and activities involved were more 
ence of a civilized environment and, ¢on- 
versely, that those tests that are rooted in 
the differentiated 


common to all ‘‘raees’’ in all environments 


basic, less experience 
were handled with relative ease and yielded 
the highest 
tained 


seores in terms of norms ob- 


the 
eultural 


with standardization 
the 


tests was demonstrated. 


eroups. 
Thus factor in intelligence 

The unsuitability of attempting to evalu- 
ate the intelligence produced by one cul- 
ture in terms of another and the decided 
advantage to the group in which the test 
arose is obvious. But what is not so ov- 
vious, although none the less a fact, is that 
a subgroup within a nation that has had 
inadequate participation in cultural op- 
portunities will be handicapped in much 
the same manner as one belonging to a 
wholly alien culture. If, therefore, it ean 
be demonstrated that the experiential back- 
cround of the American Negro child differs 
appreciably from that of the white upon 
whom the tests were standardized, the test 
results may not be used as a measure of the 
relative ability of the two groups. Schwes- 
(30) 
point in the following statement: 


inger suceinetly summarizes this 


It must be understood basically that in order to 
answer the questions on our intelligence tests, chil 
dren must have had a normal opportunity for con- 
tact with the sort of material taken up in the test. 
The American test assumes certain experiences as 
common to the average child in a normal American 
environment. As soon as the environment becomes 
abnormal, the only conclusion to be drawn is that 
the test is unfair; never that the child is abnormal. 

(Pp. 282-83.) 

Several investigations have shown that 
American Negro children the 
produets of a narrow and cireumscribed 
world (33) ; of poor home conditions (12) ; 
of poor recreational facilities (37); of an 
impoverished social and cultural environ- 
ment outside the school (21) ; of extremely 


most are 
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nadequate schooling (8), and of a poor 
economic environment (3, 29), with all that 
this imphes in regard to infant and child 
care, nutrition and health (35). Envisaged 
in these terms, Negro children approach the 
tests with a background of early training 
and environment which varies widely from 
that of white children and which will be 
reflected in their responses.° 

It would seem that the materials on the 
social conditions of American Negro ehil- 
dren leave no choice but to assume that 
these children are so atypical as not to 
be fairly measured by existing intelligence 
tests; yet the precautions given by even 
early mental testers has long been ignored, 
especially by ‘‘racialists.’’ However, one 
of the advances in contemporary testing is 
the recognition of the obligation to con- 
struet and standardize tests that are valid 
for the culture of the individual. A move 
for betterment of procedure has been made 
by Shimberg recently (31). One test fa- 
voring the urban group was standardized 
on city children. An equivalent test fa- 
voring the rural group was then standard- 
ized on country children. Both tests were 
thereupon administered to each group, and 
their relative performance on each test was 
determined. The hypothesis of cultural 
significance was definitely verified, for the 
rural group was consistently superior on its 
proper test while the urban group was con- 
sistently superior on its proper test. What 
is more, the inferiority of each group on 
the test standardized for the other 
Thus the importance of 


intelligence 


was 
equal in amount. 
the 
tests was corroborated. 


environmental factor in 


6It may be argued that, since social, economic 
and educational opportunities are unequal in 
America, the low average score made by Negroes 
on intelligence tests is to be regarded as a disease 
of society rather than evidence of group inecompe- 


tence. This concept of ‘‘society as the patient’’ 


or the ‘‘sick society’’ has recently been analyzed 
by Frank (11). 
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III 


the 
experimenter keep under his contrei all 


Finally, comparison demands that 


the factors that have any influence on the 
process to be observed. The result shows 
him what happens under certain condi- 
tions. Garth (17) was the first to call at- 
tention to this precaution and to set up the 
correct procedure that must be followed if 
the proof of ‘‘racial’’ differences is to be 
definitely established. In his summary of 
the entire field of ‘‘race’’ psychology, pub- 
lished in 1931, Garth (16) finds no reason 
to believe that any investigator has equal- 
ized educational opportunity. (P. 221). 
It need only be added that, in any striet 
sense, an experiment of this sort is well- 
nigh impossible beeause of the difficulty of 
controlling the various elements which may 
test Critical 
pointed out pitfalls in 


influence scores. students 


have additional 
comparative studies from the standpoint 
of methodology and from the point of view 
of uncontrolled differences between white 
and Negro groups. The more important of 
these vitiating elements may be listed as 
follows: (A) Wide environmental and cul- 
tural differences, including such things as: 
(a) differences in social and economic op- 
portunities, (b) differences in social heri- 
tage, (c) segregation and (d) inadequate 
educational facilities provided for Negro 
children. (B) The failure, and inability in 
many instances, of the experimenter to es- 
tablish rapport with Negro children. (C) 
The speed factor which in many tests hand- 
icaps Negro children. (D) Differences in 
motivation due to the position of the Negro 
in the American social order. (E) Inae- 
curacy and ambiguity of the measuring 
(F) Lack of a satisfactory 
(G) The difficulty 
Several 


instrument. 
definition of ‘‘race.”’ 
of finding representative samples. 
articles (and chapters in books) have been 
devoted, and restricted to, a detailed, crit- 
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ical analysis and appraisal of these and 
other pitfalls in relation to quantitative in- 
vestigations of the comparative intelligence 
of the American Negro. The reader who 1s 
interested in the different approaches to 
this problem will find excellent accounts in 
Mead (24), Wilkerson (39), Daniel (9), 
Price (28), Klineberg (23), Peterson (26) 
(is 


Recently a group of psychologists pre- 


Kreeman and Anastasi (1 
pared a protest against the ‘‘non-scientific 


interpretations’’ of ‘‘racial’’? psychology 
which ‘‘ Fascists are using to Justify perse- 
eution The protest was prepared by psy 
chologists who are specialists on ‘‘racial”’ 
psychology and was issued officially by the 


eouneil of the Society for the Psychological 


Study of Social Issues. It reads (38), in 
part, as follows 

In the experiments which psychologists have 
made upon different peoples, no characteristic, im 


herent psychologieal differences, which fundamen 


tally distinguish so-ealled ‘‘races’’ have been dis 

ed. . . There is no evidence of an nborn 
Jewish or German or Italian mentality Further 
more, there is no indieation that the members of 
iny group are rendered incapable by their biologi 
cal heredity of completely acquiring the culture of 
the community in which they live. “This is true 
not only of Jews in Germany, but also of groups 
that actually” are physically different from one 
nothe (Pp. 7-8.) 


At the 1938 annual meeting of the Amer- 


ican Anthropological Association (32), a 


resolution was unanimously adopted, in 


part, as follows: 


(1) Race 


physical variations by 


involves the inheritance of similar 


large groups of mankind, 
but its psychological and cultural connotations, if 
they exist, have not been ascertained by sci 
ence, 

(3) Anthropology provides no scientific basis for 
discrimination against any people on the ground of 
racial inferiority, religious affiliation, or linguistic 


heritage. (P. 30.) 


The position of American anthropolo- 
gists and other students of ‘‘racial’’ psy- 
It is that 


psychologists have not ascertained whether 


chology is thus clearly stated. 
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differences in mental ability or in menta!| 
pattern exist among the ‘‘races’’ of man 


IV 

Our critical discussion of the methodolov 
and interpretations of the results of Negro 
white testing to the present time make 
clear at least some of the difficulties in the 
way of evaluating the comparative abilit 
of Negroes and whites by means of intelli 
gence tests. The problem is so infinite] 
complex that it is scarcely a scientific pro} 
lem at all. 
of the nature and methods of measurine 


Involving, as it does, questions 


these capacities, the as yet impossible tas! 


of abstracting ‘‘intelligenee’’ from suc! 
pertinent factors as emotional characteris 
tics or traits, all the unanswered problems 
regarding heredity and environment. in 
ontogeny and the need for experimental 
control of environmental influences, its 
complexity reaches fantastic proportions 
Until and unless the basie assumptions 
of the method are adequately controlled, 
such comparisons will have little mean 
ine and meanwhile there should be sus 
pended the belief that the Negro is inferior 
Thus, when all attempts to in 
vestigate the *‘intelligenee’’ of 
Negroes and whites are taken into account. 
the verdict of not proved is the only one 


that can be given at this time. 


mentally. 
relative 
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essence of the way of life which a vast com- 
munity of men cherish—that community of 


men who have an abiding faith in the ulti- 
mate worth of the individual, who believe 














O10 


in the essential dignity of the human per- 


sonalit who hold the human soul inviol- 
ible and sacred; those free peoples who are, 

the words of Saint Paul, a very ‘‘ House 
hold of Faitl 

The history of the past four centuries 

is the record of the emergence of 

the common man It is the story of tl 
rrowing-up of the individual—the ord 
nary, evervday human being; of his dawn 
ine adulthood: of his increasing readiness 
and abilitv to do his own thinking and to 
asstime responsibility for his own acts 

The common man’s faith in himself has 


nereased to the point where he declares 
simply and sincerely: ‘‘I no longer need a 

spotic ruler to tell me what to do, when 
o do it. why to do it, and how to do it 
[, myself, am ‘captain of my soul.’ By our 
wn voluntary effort I, and others like me, 
an effectively manage our personal affairs, 
our fam ly affairs, our local affairs and our 
national iffairs We ourselves can sate- 
uard for ourselves our right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. ”’ 

During the past decade or so, a contrary 


point of view has increasingly dominated a 


large part of the world Its foremost ex- 
ponent is Adolf Hitler, chancellor and self 
Kihrer of the Third German Reich. 


He and 
the 


} 
ST \ led 


his imitators or adherents believe 


that man has never really 


emereed that he 


COMMON 
is still incapable of man- 
he still needs a 


aging his own affairs, that 


despotie ruler to tell him what to do, and 
when to do it, why to do it, and how to do it. 

It behooves us all, evervone of us, to ex- 
amine carefully, searchingly, the nature 
and the validity of our personal convictions 
n this issue. To which point of view do we 
subseribe, and how right are we in so doing? 

The that a 
an become great and remain great only if 
He that 
is possible only if the nation is 
The totali- 


tarian believes that only when the common 


totalitarian believes nation 


it is efficient believes further 
efficiency 


rigidly disciplined from above. 
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men and women resign all right to a will of 


their own and subject themselves without 
question to the will of their Fiihrer ean a 
nation become efficient and abidingly great 
Rigid discipline without liberty—that is the 
totalitarian ideal. 

The totalitarian literally despises liberty 
The yvoung Nazi declares passionately that 
He believes because 
that the so 
of which people 


he spits on freedom. 


of what he has been taught 
called ‘‘lands of liberty’’ 
sine are degenerate, are goine backward 
The reason, he says, is that we have made 
He looks at the 


records of our own self-criticism and con 


a mockery of our freedom. 


cludes that we have dragged our freedom 


down to the level of predatory license, 


which makes it possible for one class to 
exploit the other in the business of the 
market-place or in the business of the 
racket. 

The totalitarian then points with genuine 
pride to his own country, which permits no 
self-criticism, and he imagines its whole 
strength symbolized in the serried ranks 
of uniformed, cruelly disciplined figures, 


old, 


The secret of national greatness, he quotes, 


young men and matrons and girls. 
is discipline imposed from above, resulting 
in submissive obedience from below. 

The vast community of men and women 
alternative faith constitute 
ealled the ‘‘Household of 


I see it as a great crescent with 


who have an 


what we have 
Faith.’’ 
one horn set in the Shetland Islands ; sweep- 
ing powerfully on through the main British 
Isles, it reaches the fullness of the are as it 
passes Canada the United 
States; it continues through the vast ex- 
tent of Southern Africa, and its other horn 
is firmly implanted in the dominions of 
Australia and New Zealand: the English- 
speaking, democratic nations of the world— 
the Household of Faith. 

What is this faith to which we subscribe, 
who are ‘“‘types of the common man, of the 
men and women who shut the door and sit 


through and 
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by the fire’’? It is simply this: that self- 
control is a far, far better thing than exter- 
nal discipline. 

We can not expect the Nazi to under- 
stand our point of view. During the cen- 
turies that he sat in slavery, our forefathers 
were rejecting external discipline and were 
slowly refining a new way of life in the 
crucible of poignant democratic experience. 
It is hardly possible for the serf of yester- 
day to comprehend a way of life fashioned 
by freemen during hundreds of years of 
development. During these centuries we 
substituted self-control for external control. 
We said that self-control leads to voluntary 
cooperation, which is a far nobler thing 
than the compulsory obedience to which 
primitive external discipline leads. 

To the Nazi, liberty and control are con- 
tradictory concepts. To us they are com- 
plementary. Believing that his choice lies 
between two exclusive principles, the Nazi 
rejects liberty-without-control as anarchy. 
In its stead he control-without- 
liberty, or tyranny. 
of our refusal to limit our choice to either 
In the place of these, 


accepts 
Our history is a record 


tyranny or anarchy. 
we have achieved a fusion of liberty and 
control in the enlightened principle of self- 
control which informs our way of life. 

We of the Household of Faith reject the 
Nazi ideal of compulsory obedience through 
external control. We believe profoundly 
that we can render the highest type of ser- 
vice to ourselves and our community by 
voluntary cooperation through self-control, 
and in one of our national hymns pray God 
to ‘‘confirm our soul in self-control, our 
liberty in law.”’ 

Servitors in the Household of Faith are 
the schools and the colleges and the uni- 
versities, stretched in endless succession, 
“*from sea to sea and from the river to the 
uttermost ends of the earth.’’ Their service 
is not only a privilege; it is also an obliga- 
tion. It is to cherish and maintain the two- 


fold ideal of liberty on the one hand and 
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control on the other: the ideal of self-con- 
trol leading to voluntary cooperation; it is 
to teach and practice these complementary 
principles; it is especially to study the im- 
plications of this ideal for our contem- 
porary society. 

The school not only instructs its students 
in the tenets of their demoeratie faith, but, 
exercising its ancient function of inducting 
the the 
teaches them the democratic way of life by 


young into tribal mysteries, it 
providing for them the experience of demo- 
cratic living. The school believes that one 
ean learn to live democratically by living 
democratically ; that is, by a lively imple- 
mentation of the two complementary prin- 
ciples of liberty and control. 

Our schools face the difficult task of mak- 
ing specific the definition of democracy as 
the delicate balance between liberty and 
law, or (in Lineoln’s words) between the 
liberty in which the nation was conceived 
and the equality to which it is dedicated. 
Their most challenging task is to lead their 
students to accept emotionally as well as 
intellectually the faet that 
means both setting sail in the Mayflower 
and drawing up the Mayflower Compact ; 
both the winter at Valley Forge and the 
Constitution of the United States; both the 
free representative government of Burma 
and the arrest of its Quisling premier for 
a breach of trust; both free enterprise and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; both 
free speech and wartime censorship; both 


democracy 


student freedom and school discipline. 

It is at all times the solemn responsibility 
of the school to 
clearly what the implications of these twin 
principles are both for the methodology 
and for the content, the how and the what, 
of the school program: how to proceed on 
the green light, having due regard for the 
red; how to build for the future and yet 
retain all that is valuable in the past; how 
to intrust the pursuit of happiness to indi- 


define more and more 











viduals and local communities while yet 
preserving the unity of the nation intact; 
how to venture beyond the periphery and 
yet continue in contact with the center. 
This responsibility of the school becomes 
quite immediate and quite inevitable in a 
war such as the one we are fighting and are 
voing to win permanently as much by clear 
thinking as by straight shooting. It is im- 
perative that the schools of the nation ad- 
dress themselves with increasing urgency to 
the challenge of both setting their students 
on the paths of adventure and equipping 
them with chart and compass; of both let- 


ting them taste the joy of free inquiry and 


Ewemts ... 
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at the same time leading them to develop 
that ‘‘healthy scepticism’’ which precludes 
unwarranted conclusions; of making avail- 
able to them such significant experiences as 
will lead them to live both fearlessly and 
wisely. 

The peril that we face to-day should serve 
but to strengthen the devotion of our schools 
to the timeless educational function of in- 
terpreting with one’s students, both in the 
classroom and out, the culture of to-day and 
yesterday in so challenging a fashion that 
they will be stimulated to equip themselves 
for increasingly constructive participation 
in the evolving eulture of to-morrow. 





COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THE ARMY 
ENLISTED RESERVE CORPS 


THe American Council on Edueation is trans 
ineluding 
War 


a plan for the volun 


colleges, 


ot the 


mittinge to universities and 


junior colleges, an announcement 
Department concerning 
tary enlistment of their men students in the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army, includ 
This statement is in amphi 
fication of the address in behalf of the 


War Department by Colonel Z. E. 


the recent meeting of the council at Chieago, as 


ing the Air Corps. 
made 


Lawhon at 


reported by Raymond Walters in ScHoOoL AND 
SOCIETY, May Y, 

The new plan, coordinated with plans of the 
Navy and of the War Manpower Commission, 
has as its purpose . to insure for the Army 
a future source ol qualified officer candidates 
from college graduates and, to the extent neces 
sary to accomplish this purpose, to encourage 
students to enroll and continue in college.” 

As to the number of students ‘to be enlisted 
during the present calendar year,” the figures 
are as follows: 

80,000 first-year men, 57,000 second-year men and 
41,000 third-year men. Thereafter, and until fur 
ther notice, there will be 80,000 first-year men en- 
listed in each calendar year. Enlistments for the 


Army Air Corps are included in the above figures, 


The War Department believes “that, under 





present conditions, a substantial number of stu- 
dents should remain in college, but, in case th: 
necessity of war demands it, the Secretary of 
War may call to active duty members of the 


Enlisted Reserve at any time.” 


WAR’S COLORS UNFURLED OVER 
COMMENCEMENTS 

THE tug of war not only has pulled com- 
mencements up to earlier dates than tradition 
prescribes, but it has inspired commencement 
addresses and given color and spirit to most of 
the other commencement activities. 

At Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), 
where 444 bachelor’s degrees were conferred— 
fiftv of them in absentia because the recipients 
are in the armed forces—the earliest commence- 
ment in the history of the college, its 173d, was 
held on May 10, and the baccalaureate and 
graduation exercises were merged into one pro- 
gram. Ernest Martin Hopkins, president of the 
college, addressing the graduates as “Men of 
1942,” congratulated them on their exceptional 
“opportunities to live importantly” and declared 
that the war, not all “tragedy,” could save civ- 
ilization by being a “heartless but effective sur- 
Among the honorary degrees were those 


’ 


9 
geon. 


conferred on John L. Lowes, professor emeritus 
of English, Harvard University, and Hu Shih, 
Chinese ambassador to the United States, the 
latter representing, said Dr. Hopkins, “a people 
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whose indomitable courage and whose miracu- 
lous achievements against overwhelming odds 
have gone far toward saving civilization.” 

Barton Cutten, Colgate 
University, whose retirement was announced in 


George president, 
SCHOOL AND Society, January 31, presided at 
121st 
iencement exercises of the university, May 10, 


the combined baccalaureate and com- 
when 183 bachelor’s degrees and seven honorary 


degrees were conferred. Twenty-one of the 
their de- 
erees “in uniform or in absentia.” J. Herbert 
Case, former chairman of the board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and father 
of Everett Needham Case, president-elect of the 


university, and Ernest E. Cole, State Commis- 


vraduates, now in service, received 


sioner of Edueation of New York, each received 
the honorary degree, Doctor of Laws; Seaver B. 
Buck, founder of the Berkshire School (Shef- 
field, Mass.), Andrew J. Burdick, superinten- 
dent of schools, Utiea (N. Y.), and Matthew P. 
Gaffney, acting superintendent of schools, Win- 
netka (Ill.), received the degree of Doctor of 
Letters; the Reverend William S. Terrell, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Connecticut Baptist Conven- 
tion, and the Reverend Chellis E. Nichols, finan- 
Baptist Home for Children, 
(N. Y.), the degree of Doctor of 
Dr. Cutten declared that 
is the real Fifth Column of eivilization.”’ 


cial secretary, 
Oneonto 
Divinity. “comfort 
“Luxury and comfort,” he said, ‘ 
[and] the nation which softens first will be the 
first to fall.” 

In similar vein, J. Edgar Hoover, director, 
FBI, addressing the 98th commencement of the 
University of Notre Dame, May 10, said that 
a “fifth-column invasion of America took place 


‘spell softness 


years ago” and “bored like termites deep into 
Mr. Hoover thinks it is 
the duty of all Americans to put an end to these 
insidious activities, while at the same time hon- 
oring the foreign-born “whose character of 


Americanism puts to shame many of our native 
’ 


our social structure.” 


citizens.’ 

At the 176th commencement of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, May 10, Robert C. Clothier, president, 
conferred 343 bachelor degrees, 51 advanced 
degrees and ten honorary degrees. Speaking 
of the tragie blunder of repudiating Wood- 
row Wilson’s policies after World War I, Dr. 
Clothier advocated a new order after this war 
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“in which the principles of the Bill of Rights 
will be enshrined as a ‘working principle for 
the protection of the peoples of all nations.’’ 
Among those receiving honorary degrees were: 
Walter T. 
Arts and Sei- 


ences at the university, Doctor of Letters; Alex 


Lin Yutang, Chinese author, and 
Marvin, dean of the college of 


ander Loudon, ambassador of the Netherlands 
to the United States, and Carlos Martins Per 
elra e Brazil to the 
United States, Doctor of Laws; the 
S. Arthur Devan, director of the General Com- 


Sousa, ambassador of 


Rey erend 


mission of Army and Navy Chaplains, Doetor 
of Divinity; Thomas Parran, Jr., Surgeon Gen 
eral of the U. S. Public Health Service, Doctor 
of Science, and Vannevar Bush, president, Car 
negie Institution of Washington, Doctor of 
Engineering. 

The 117th commencement of Hobart College 
(Geneva, N. Y.), and the 3lst of William Smith 
College were held jointly on May 11. The grad- 
uating classes were addressed by Theodore M. 
Greene, professor of philosophy and chairman 
of the divisional program in the humanities, 
Princeton University, who, warning that the 
Nazi “weapon of propaganda” was “no less 
powerful” than tanks and guns, said: “America 
must discover and use the democratic equivalent 
This 


American propaganda as false and enslaving 


of Nazi propaganda. must not be an 
as the propaganda of the country’s enemies, 
[but] an understanding of the four freedoms. 
Liberal education is the only method by 
which these basie freedoms can be guaranteed.” 
Wendell L. Willkie, honorary chancellor of 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), addressed 
the 174 members of the graduating class at the 
147th annual commencement of the college, May 
11, and received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Civil 
Fox, 


Laws. The president, Dixon Ryan 


delivered the baccalaureate address, in 
which he, too, vindicated Woodrow Wilson, say- 
ing that the present war is “unfinished business” 
of the last one and that “only the abandonment 
of isolationism ean prevent future wars.” 

At the commencement of Fordham Univer- 
sity, May 19, the degree of Doetor of Laws was 
conferred upon Senor Manuel Prado, President 
of Peru, who has been visiting the United States 
The Very Rev- 


erend Robert I. Gannon, 8.J., president of the 


as a guest of the government. 
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university, conferred the degree as a “s mbol ot 
a closer tie in inter-American relations.” 

On the whole, commencements throughout the 
country are bundant evidence that education 1s 
deep concerned that the youth of the United 
States shall not lack understanding of what this 

obal conflict is about and shall be able, when it 

over, to share in making peace “rattling 
history” as wat 


SUMMER-SESSION SIGHT-SAVING 
CLASSES 


TEACHERS, nurses and. social workers who 


have the care of children with defective eyesight 
will be able to tuke training courses this Sul 
colleges and universities: 


College for 


followimeg 


Peabody 


er in the 


the Creorge Teachers 


Nashville, Tenn.), June 22—August 1; Wayne 
University (Detroit), June 29-August 7; State 
leachers College (Buffalo, N. Y.), June 29 


Teachers College, Columbia Unt 
August 14. 


These courses will be 


August 7, and 
versity, July 6 


given in cooperation 


with the National Society for the Prevention of 


1790 Broadway, New York City, 


Blindness, 


from which further details may be obtained. 
The edueation of handicapped children in 
rural distriets has been emphasized in recent 


legislation in behalf of such children, but few 
tutes have special supervisors for the “partially 
eeing.” The above courses, therefore, offer ex 
ceptional opportunities for supervisors of ele 


mentary edueation “to prepare themselves to 
vive the necessary aid to teachers in communi 
the establishment of 


ties too small to warrant 


sight-saving classes.” 


THE WFEA TO HOLD A FIVE-WEEK 
SUMMER INSTITUTE IN 
WASHINGTON 
ScHoOLARS from Europe, Asia and the Amer 
icas, representing the World Federation of Edu 
cation Associations, will meet, July 12 to August 
15, at the Ameriean University (Washington, 
D. C.) to econduet a five-week Institute on World 
Problems, the themes of 
“Backgrounds of the War,” “Critical 
tion of the Machinery and Means for Interna- 


basie which will be 


Evalua- 


tional Cooperation” and “Post War Problems.” 
Other features of the conference will be a series 
of leetures by men who are experts in their 
fields, as 


respective well as social events and 
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educational trips. The value of the program, 
according to Henri Bonnet, director, Bureau of 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Na- 
tions, “lies in its orientation of the problems 
of each continent against a background of world 
problems.” 

Paul Monroe, president of the federation, an 
nounced that the Montreal conference of the 
federation, which was to have been held during 
the coming summer, has been postponed “be 
cause the war has made it impossible for many 
countries to send the necessary number of dele 
gates for a representative assembly.” 

Wash 
from the head 
1201 Sixteenth 


coneerning the 
had 
Federation, 


‘ 


Street, Washington, D. C. 


Further information 


ington Institute may be 


quarters of the 


A BULLETIN ON INTER-AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Inter-American School Demonstration 


Office of Edueation, has 


THE 
Center Projeet, U. 8. 
issued a bulletin on what is being done in a 
number of states through inter-Ameriecan edu- 
cation demonstration centers to develop under 
standing, sympathy and good will among the 
New World 


the activities noted are as 


and to “sohi- 


Some of 


Amerieas promote 
darity.” 
follows: 


Denver University. The planning committee of 
the demonstration center offers: the radio series, 
‘¢Let’s Look at 


Spanish-Colonial and Latin-American art; a con 


Latin Ameriea’’; exhibitions of 
cert by Luisa Espinel; participation in the Cuarto 
Centennial Congress at Santa Fe and Albuquerque ; 
lectures and sound pictures on Brazil and Argen- 
tina, and field trips for research. The 
free distribution of ‘‘materials of 


program 
also ealls for 
instruction’’ on the republies of Central and South 
America to teachers in the public schools and sum 
mer-session courses and a workshop in Latin-Amer 
ican studies, 

The University of Florida. 
riculum Bureau has set up a unit, ‘‘Social Living 


The University Cur- 


in Hispanie Ameriea,’’ in which are studied such 
basic problems as the relating of the economic prob 
lems and the geographie environment of Hispanic 
America to those of Anglo-America and the world; 
the social and civic problems of Hispanie America, 
of Hispanie America. 


” 


and the ‘‘cultural heritage 
The 
published a booklet, ‘‘Suggested Ways and Mate- 
rials for Introducing and Developing Learning Ex- 


demonstration center at the university has 
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erienees Concerning the Countries, Peoples and 
Problems of Latin America,’’ which gives a list 
f ‘‘easily secured supplementary materials,’’ as 
ell as suggestions for school and club activities. 
“*A Tentative Report of 


the Indiana Social Studies Committee, Grades 1-12 


Indiana public schools. 


Inclusive,’’ made among other suggestions the fol- 


‘*(1) We must stimulate a knowledge of, 


wing? 
wing: 


nd a respect for, the culture of all nations who 


share with America in the establishment of 


eace. (2) 


We will seek to unify the entire west- 
rn hemisphere by promoting greater understand- 
ng and appreciation of the culture and ideals of 
Central and South America and closer cultural rela- 
tions with Canada.’’ It remains to be worked out 
how units of study embodying these ideals should 
be distributed among the grades. 

Loutsiana. A conference of parish supervisors 
was held at Alexandria, February 13-14, ‘‘as a step 
toward implementing the state-wide study of cur- 
riculum possibilities of inter-American education at 
all levels.’’ A report on that convention states as 


‘the long-term objective’’ the ‘‘understanding 


ind appreciation of the common heritage, the ideals 
ind problems of the Americas ... and their socio 


», 


economie differences’? and as the ‘‘immediate ob- 


jective, assisting the U. S. Office of Education in 


preparing materials and selecting methods to be 
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employed throughout the United States in achiev 
ing the above objective.’’ 

New York City. 
School, Spanish is taught to an eighth-grade class 
on South Amer 


ica is given to a group on the same level and one 


In the Corpus Christi Parochial 
after school, a series of travel talks 


of the sisters is working with still another group 
on biographical material concerned with the work 
of the church in South Ameriea. 

With the 


Edueation acting as coordinator of activities, con 


Washington. Department of 


state 
ferences were held in April and there will be a 


summer workshop in inter-American education, 
sponsored by the College of Edueation, University 
of Washington. A 


outstanding Latin-American classics will be pub 


series of articles on the 100 


lished in the quarterly magazine of the Interna 
Institute of 


tional Latin-American Literature, 


Carlos Gareia-Prada, University of Washington, 
editor. 

The bulletin states that School Life, 
nal of the U. S. Office of Education, has become 


Education for Victory, which “will carry news 


the jour 


of some aspect of work in demonstration centers 
in each issue.” The /nter-American Quarterly 
has become the Inter-American Monthly, begin 


May 
articles on inter-American affairs. 


ning with the issue, and will feature 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

MorGAn 8. ODELL, professor of religion, Occi- 
dental College (Los Angeles), has been ap- 
pointed president, Albany College (Portland, 
Ore.), to succeed Clarence W. Greene, who 
resigned last December. j 

EK. E. CossENTINE, president, La Sierra Col- 
lege (Arlington, Calif.), has aecepted the presi- 
deney of Union College, Lincoln, Nebr. 

L. T. Coritert, dean of theology, Bethany 
Peniel College (Bethany, Okla.), will succeed 
Russell V. 
Nazarene College (Nampa, Idaho), July 1. 


DeLong, as president, Northwest 


ANNE WELLINGTON, executive 


board of administration, Wellesley College, will 


secretary, 


succeed Eliza Kellas as principal, Emma Wil- 
lard School (Troy, N. Y.), July 1. 


nation of Miss Kellas, after thirty-one years 


The resig- 





of serviee, was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
cIETY, February 14. 

HarMon LOWMAN is acting president, Sam 
State College (Huntsville, 


Tex.), during the leave of absence for the cur- 


Houston Teachers 
rent year of the president, C. N. Shaver. 


Cart M. FRANKLIN, secretary to Howard L. 
Bevis, president, the Ohio State University, has 
Mr. 


registrar-comptroller, 


been appointed assistant to the president. 
Franklin was formerly 
University of Alaska. 
DonaALD K. DAvip, who became William Zieg- 
ler professor in the Business School, Harvard 
University, last February, has been named dean 
of the schoo] to succeed Wallace Brett Donham. 
Dr. Donham, who has served as dean for the 
past twenty-three years, asked to be relieved of 


His 


granted on the “explicit understanding that he 


his administrative duties. request was 
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would remain at the school as professor.” Dr. 


Donham will continue to serve as George F. 


Baker administration. 


professor ol 


JACQUI M.D., one of the directors 
of the Michigan Community Health projects of 
the W. K. been ap 
pointed dean, School of Medicine, Medical Col 


s P. Gray, 


Kellogg Foundation, has 
lecve of Virginia (Richmond), to succeed Lee E. 


Sutton, Jr., who will remain at the school as 


professor ol pediatrics. 
Ina MCALLISTER NEWBERN, assistant dean of 
women, Arkansas, will 


dean of women, Arkansas State Teachers Col- 


I niversity ot become 


lege (Conway), September l. 


S. P. Mor, superintendent of schools, Custer 
(Mont.), has been elected dean, Custer County 
Mont.) Junior College, Miles City. 


Tuomas H. Henperson has been appointed 
dean of the college, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond. 


WENDELL W. WriGut, professor of elemen- 


tury education, Indiana University, has been 
named dean of the newly created junior division 


for beginning students at the university. 


dean, 


WALTER J. MEEK, Medical 


School, University of Wisconsin, has been ap 


assistant 


pointed acting dean, during the absence of W. 
Ss. Middleton, with the 
Army Medical Corps. 


who is now on duty 


SAMUEL Foss Houmes, dean of masters and 
Graham-Eekes Sehool (Palm 
Fla.), has returned to his duties after 
William Mott, retired 
Groton 


resident boys, 
Beach, 
a short leave of absence. 
head ot 
(Mass.) School, has replaced Lee Edden But 


the department of French, 
terfield, of the department of French, and Eu- 
Metz has been appointed assistant to 
But- 


rene L. 
Lloyd Kern Marquis, head master. Mr. 


ealled to serviee with the armed 


terfield was 
forces, May 2. 
JoHN K. Norton, professor of education, 


has been appointed director, division of organi 


zation and administration, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, to succeed George D. 


Strayer, who has reached the age of retirement. 


has been appointed head 
Col- 


KARL G. PLANTY 


ot the department of edueation, Union 
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lege (Barbourville, Ky.), succeeding Franklin 
Thomas, who has accepted a post at Otterbein 
College, Westerville, Ohio. 


Curtis M. Wiuson, head of the department 
of geography, Nebraska State Teachers College 
(Kearney), has been appointed head of the 
department of geography, Nebraska State 
Teachers College (Chadron), to sueeceed V. C 
McKim, who has accepted a similar post at 
Fresno (Calif.) State College. 


THOMAS DIAMOND has sueceeded George E 
Myers as head of the department of vocational 
education, University of Michigan. Dr. Myers, 
who founded the department in 1917, has be 


come professor emeritus of edueation. 


Recent Deaths 


OagpeEN B. Main, professor of metallurgy, 
the Pennsylvania State College, died, May 9, 
at the age of fifty vears. Dr. Malin had served 
the college since 1919. 

WituiaM ALLEN HARPER, former president 
(1911-31), Elon College (N. C.), died, May 11. 
Dr. Harper had served as professor of Latin, 
Elon College (1905-11), before assuming the 
presidency. In 1932, he Vanderbilt 
University (Nashville, Tenn.) as professor of 
Dr. Harper was sixty-two 


went to 


religious education. 
years old at the time of his death. 


ERvIN M. KENISON, retired professor of me- 
chanical engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, died, May 12, at the age of seventy- 
three vears. Dr. Kenison had served the in- 
stitute for forty years prior to his retirement, 
1935. 


FRANK REED, member of the extension divi- 
sion, lowa State College (Ames), died, May 12, 
at the age Mr. Reed had 
as superintendent of schools, Osceola 


of seventy years. 
served 
(Iowa), before going to the college. 


WiLiiAM JoHN Youne, professor of biochem- 
istry, University of Melbourne, died, May 14, at 
the age of sixty-three years. Dr. Young, who 
was well known for his work on aleoholie f 
mentation, was coauthor of “Elementary Prac- 
tical Biochemistry.” 

RatpH VAN DeEMAN MAGorFIN, professor 
emeritus of classics, New York University, died, 
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May 15. 
n the field of archaeology, had served as in- 


Dr. Magoffin, who was an authority 


structor in classical history (1908-10), associate 
(1910-16) and associate professor (1916-23), 
the Johns Hopkins University. He went to 
New York University in 1923 as professor and 
head of the department of classics, retiring in 
1939. In 1925, he pioneered in presenting the 
Greek language and classical culture to radio 
New York. 
published books are: “The 
Archaeology,” “Five Thousand Years Ago” and 


audiences in Among his many 


Lure and Lore of 
“A Handbook of the Economie Agencies of the 
War of 1917.” 
vears old at the time of his death. 


Dr. Magoffin was sixty-seven 


HeNrY CHAMPION JONES, former head of the 
department of Latin, Boston Latin School, died, 
Mr. 
Jones began his teaching at the school in 1883 


May 15, at the age of eighty-five years. 


and was named head of the department in 1913, 


retiring in 1926. 


BRONISLAW KASPER MALINOWSKI, Bishop Mu- 
seum visiting professor of anthropology, Yale 
University, succumbed to a heart attack, May 
16. Dr. Malinowski, who was born in Cracow, 
Poland (1884), came to the United States in 
1938. 
members of the Polish Academy of Arts and 


He was chairman of the board of exiled 


Sciences and was instrumental in establishing 
the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in the 
United States, which held its formal opening 
in New York City, May 15. 
works based on his expeditions to various parts 
of the world are: “The Family among Aus 


Among his many 


tralian Aborigines,” “Argonauts of the Western 
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Pacific,” “Myth in Primitive Psychology” and 
“Married Life in African Tribes.” 

Pau C. KING, assistant professor of foreign 
languages, Washington University (St. Louis), 
succumbed to a heart attack, May 17, at the age 
of forty-six years. 

EVANGELINE PEPPARD JACKSON, former social 
director, College of Wooster (Ohio), died, May 
Mrs. Jaek- 
son, who retired in 1937, had served as assistant 


18, at the age of seventy-one years. 


dean, Colonial School for Girls (Washington, 
D. C.), and as director of social activities at Ida 
Noyes Hall, the University of Chicago, before 
going to the College of Wooster. 


Other Items of Interest 

“THE Second Mile,” 
address delivered by William E. 
School of 
(Cleveland), before the Engineering Institute 
of Canada (Hamiiton, Ont.), February 7, 1941, 


has come to SCHOOL AND Society, together with 


a pamphlet based on an 
Wickenden, 
Applied Science 


president, Case 


a letter from Charles F. Seott, chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Recognition, Engi- 
neering Council for Professional Development, 
The 


committee wishes to set before young engineers 


asking for a news notice in the journal. 


the “professional aspects of engineering—its 


opportunities, obligations, organizations and 


, 


ethics.” To that end the council has secured 
a large supply of the pamphlets and made them 
available at 10¢ a copy, 5¢-in quantity and $3 
a hundred to those interested in “building a 
better profession.” Requests should be ad 
dressed to the council, Engineering Building, 
29-33 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Comment ad Criticism... 





“EXPRESS THYSELF” 

THE issue of Collier’s for October 4, 1941, 
contained a eartoon so thought-provoking and 
so true that men and women in the field of edu- 
cation with whom I have discussed it agree that 
the idea behind the picture deserves more than 
passing attention. 

In the cartoon a little school boy, paintbrush 
in hand, is seated on a chair before a canvas. 
To the teacher bending over him he says, “I 





don’t want to express myself. I want to learn 


to read and write.” And to the person who has 
suspected for a long time that the popular 
maxim, “Express thyself,” has been carried a 
little too far in our present system of education, 
this pleading of the child, even though only in a 
picture, is a challenge to “express himself.” 
Not for a moment should it be thought that 
the methods now employed in teaching young 
children have no educational and psychological 
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value It is admittedly true, for example, that 
the young people of 1942 are somewhat better 
pol ed than were the children of tormer years 
vho, for the most part, had to be cajoled into 
reciting a poem before the class or singing a 
before friends and relatives at home; but 

r children are, perhaps, a little too sure ot 
I¢ t { hey have hee n encouraged a little 
too much to speak their minds and to express 
their opinion o that by the time they reach 
college, they are victims of verbosity: words 
flow freely enough, but thought is completely 
lacking; views are voiced without persuasion, 


but these are too often markedly biased, tor in 


their desire to unburden their minds they have 
been trained to give expression to their every 
thought—they fail to recognize their own lin 


ited experience, their own lack of ability to sift 


their ideas and to weigh and evaluate their 


{ 


tatements, with the result that they itter mean 


ingless words rather than vigorous, iIneisive, 
well backed argument When they do Oceca 

nally strike a subject in which they are wel! 
ersed, faulty English too frequently weakens 
the foree of their statements. 


My own in teaching Ene 


tudents bears out this contention. 


eX pe rience 
Most 


freshmen, | find, come to collece well trained in 


elf-expression but deplorably ill-informed on 


principles of ‘expression.” They oe- 


the basie 
ideas, but they can not put them 


| ionally have 


together to produce well developed thought 
units. They speak and write child fashion—a 
uecession of coordinate clauses. What is in the 
mind must come forth, regardless of grammar, 


tructure, punctuation and, perhaps 


entence 


most important, sense. As far as parts of 


speech are concee rned, | have long since ceased 


being shocked when a girl points proudly to the 


plural object of a preposition and says, quite 


innocently: “I can’t understand why you have 
marked my plural verb wrong. The subject is 
plural.” It takes considerable explanation to 
convinee the student that objects of prepositions 
are not subjeets of verbs. These are the funda- 
mentals that are neglected to-day in order that 
children may learn to express themselves. Be- 
cause of this oversight, colleges all over the 
country are facing the serious problem of illit 
eracy among American children—not refugees, 
I should like to emphasize, but native-born boys 


and girls, often of foreign parents, who have 
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not learned their mother tongue as they have 
learned Latin, French, Spanish, Italian or Ger 
man, from the bottom up. I have frequently 
asked this question of my students: “How many 
feel about the 
structure, idioms and grammar in general of a 
foreign that studied in 
school than of English, which you have spoken 


of you more certain sentence 


language you have 


since infancy?” The reply is almost always the 
same: a unanimous raising of hands. 

Perhaps if the proverbial “happy medium” 
were struck, the problem would right itself. I, 
for one, should not like to see a return to the 
old-fashioned method which stressed memoriza- 
tion of grammatical and other terms that were 
meaningless and that never came within the ex- 
perience of the students. I do, however, advo- 
cate the early training of children in the fun 
damental three R’s for the purpose of devel 
oping certain powers—through intelligent read 
ing, correct writing and logical thinking; then 
self-expression would be an accomplishment, an 
end, rather than the means to an end; then, per 
haps, the little boy in the picture who had 
learned “to read and write” would not find self 
task but a 


pleasurable demonstration of achievement. 


expression a seemingly worthless 
Crecitia A. HoTCHNER 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
HLUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK 


WORK—FAITH—MORALE 


Morale is now—and for some time has been 
For a year or so it was sustained 
Now the but- 
ter is beginning to melt away. Yet we still try 
to keep up our morale with the delusion that 
we can fulfil our destiny without any serious 
discomfort or inconvenience. Buy a radio, but 
buy a baby-bond first—or at least take your 
Dance while Wain- 


the word. 
by the “guns and butter” theme. 


change in savings-stamps. 
wright fights desperately in the bitter, unres- 
cued last ditch. Fiddle while Mandalay burns. 
Give the draftees movies and girls—nice girls, 
of course, if available. 

Morale depends primarily upon faith—faith 
in the justice of one’s cause; faith in one’s self 
and one’s own capacity; faith in society, in 
humanity, in the reliability and ultimate kind- 
ness of the universe, in the goodness of God 
and the final unity of nature, striving toward 
the fulfilment of “that far-off divine event,” 
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toward which, in spite of ghastly growing- 
pains, the whole creation slowly moves. 

Many eloquent articles have been published 
on edueation for life, freedom, democraey, citi- 
zenship, character and morale. I venture to 
suggest that education in faith is fundamental 
to all these. And my doctrine, or technique, of 
inducing faith is Jacobean rather than Pauline 

even if it involves a slight, homiletically per- 
missible distortion of the famous text. 

Faith can be taught, verbally, to some extent; 
but it can be more firmly and permanently in- 
Atti- 


tudes often motivate actions; but actions, even 


duced by work—drudgery, if you will. 


if foreed, alter and develop attitudes. Army 
fact. I 


watched a careless boy required to repeat a 


discipline depends upon this have 
slovenly accomplished task, and have seen his 
sullen face gradually light up with the realiza- 
tion that he could do something well—and a new 
attitude was born. So, I believe that faith with- 
out works is dead, and that by works faith is 
made perfect. 

A fundamental task of education 
psychologically as well as practically—is to get 


—essential 


students to produce, whether by example, per- 
suasion, organization, discipline, pressure, coer- 
cion or even, in reealcitrant cases, crude force. 
It may not be easy to find the best method, in- 
dividually; but just as the chemist—the old 
adage to the contrary—ean now make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, there is always hope 
that -the 
ing—will transform character. 

It is the teacher’s most fascinating reward to 
Hard work develops 


work- most ancient eurse and bless- 


watch the dawn of faith. 
energy, initiative, self-reliance, adaptability and 
thrift—half-forgotten virtues which are sure to 
come in useful in the hard times ahead. Hard 
work will enable students not only to master 
thoroughly their chosen professional techniques, 
but to diversify their secondary interests and 
training so as not to be eaught helpless by un- 
Hard work is 


the foundation of morale, as our Army has dis- 


expected shifts in technology. 


covered. 

It is high time to banish the softness from 
our educational eurriculum and_ procedure. 
Progressive education has taught us that work 
should not be pointless or arbitrary. Our pro- 


gressive educationists are fully capable of show- 
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ing us older, conservative teachers how to adapt 
the stern, old-fashioned pedagogical techniques 
to current needs. There is a widespread reali- 
zation of the necessity of severe, accurate train 
ing. If and when the high-school students of 
the present generation graduate into the armed 
or industrial services, they will appreciate the 


While they 
will be thankful for the sympathetic, reerea 


hard work they had to do in school. 


tional services of the mature generation which 
will depend upon them for any tolerable way 
of life, they will have a morale, founded upon 
faith by work, which will not depend upon 
cigarettes, beer or girls. 
G. WAKEHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


WHAT'S IN A NAME 
In making a selection of new text-beoks for 
a revision of courses of study in English it has 
to study rather carefully a 


been necessary 


“5-foot shelf” of books. Although done within 
a limited space of time, and with little time for 
reflection, it was not altogether an enervating 
experience. There was much commonplace ma- 
terial and many texts written without inspira 
tion or apparent creative philosophy, or with a 
vague conception of the real needs of boys and 
girls on the seeondary-school level, and other 
texts which were based religiously on the “Ex 
perience Curriculum” of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, but there was sufficient 
material to keep one interested and to keep one 
hoping, if not trusting, that the next would not 
be a mirage. 

One of the encouraging features quite evident 
in most of these new books was the effort to 
break away from tradition. I say “eneourag 
ing,” even though in some instances this philoso 
phy led to a finished product that was almost, 
if not entirely, without form and void; encour 
aging because of the fact that English teachers 
show a desire to explore even though the final 
result may be a conelusion that there are no 
more frontiers; encouraging because of the fact 
that English text-book writers are beginning to 
realize that the English department is far more 
comprehensive than they believed a few years 
ago; encouraging because of the fact that mere 


formalism—rules and formal grammar—is a 


means to an end; encouraging beeause of the 
erammar is basie and 


evident realization that 
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functional. Grammar is dynamic. The only 
thing statie is the method of presentation. In 
every text there was drill material on grammar 
and usage, a wealth and richness of illustrative 


material and an abundance of pupil activity. 
Kneouraging, too, is the format of the new texts, 
especially the appearance of the books at first 
rlance. Genuine creative artistry has been used 
in making them attractive and appealing. One 


such books in one’s hands. They 
They make the friendly 


heretofore to 


wants to get 
invite one to explore. 
challenge that 
the list of books on the forbidden list. 

feature in 


has been reserved 


Sut to me the discouraging this 
five-foot shelf is the paucity of ideas, the lack of 
originality, in the titles. To me it was an evi- 
dent effort, an apologetic approach to what the 
authors and the publishers must realize is an 
inferior type of Many of the titles 


were so evidently an effort to be different that 


content. 


little thought was given to the effect it would 


have on the reader. Some are so lacking in 


everyday sales appeal that they reach a new 
Jow in inanity. 

I give you many of the titles: some excellent, 
some inferior. Do the names of books do to you 
what they do to me? “My English” ; 


“English in Action”; “En 


“Using 


Language Power”: 


Corres bondence 
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joying English”; “Senior English Activities”: 
‘Books I, G1, Tit’: Elements and 
Principles”; “Thinking in English”; “American 
English”; “Units in English”; “Live English”: 


“English 


“Language for Living”; “Speak”; “Read”: 
“Write”; “Expressing Yourself”; “English, 


Your Obedient Servant”; “Considering the 
Meaning”; “Word Wealth.” 

I would not suggest that we standardize the 
titles of our texts, but may I suggest that we 
learn from the great, the inspired writers of 
the past? The late Professor Palmer was such 
a writer. If all our text-books in English could 
incorporate his teaching, if not his title, “Self 
a little 30-page classic 





Cultivation in English” 
written many years ago—we could not have so 
many flat, insipid, if not actively damaging, 
books, produced in such endless quantities. | 
say “damaging” because of the fact that, unless 
a work is well done, the whole field of English 
teaching is in danger of losing the prestige that 
it has taken years to establish. 

We need imaginative, inspired, 
writers of texts, who have a name for them 


prophetic 


before they begin to write. 
C. C. HANNA 
LAKEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL, 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 





PROFESSOR HANNA AND THE HEMI- 
SPHERIC PROBLEM! 


Paun R. HANNA not only wishes to be a good 
neighbor; he is anxious to do so much good to 
our neighbors that we too will benefit from the 


is that the 


ultimate results. lis suggestion 
United States send edueational missions to, 
and establish teacher-training institutions in, 


the Latin-American countries. I have no doubt 


that the informants with whom he discussed 


these problems were equally well-intentioned. 
have helped Professor 


It would, however, 


Hanna considerably if, during his visit to Peru, 
he had 
eised by 


ican edueators which were invited and finaneed 


studied the amount of influence exer 


the various missions of North Amer 


' See Paul R. Hanna, SCHOOL AND Soctety, April 
1942, pp. 457 ff. 


by the Peruvian Government itself in the past 
thirty years. Had he done so he would have 
found very little support for his suggestions. 
I ean not recall more than one foreign eduea- 
tional mission in any Latin-American country 
which could in any sense be described as really 
successful. Professor Hanna might also have 
looked nearer home to study the influence and 
effectiveness of American educators in the 
Philippine Islands and in Puerto Rico in a 
period not of six months’ duration, which is 
suggested for the proposed missions, but of over 
forty years. 

Many Latin-American educators do, of course, 
realize that they have much to learn from this 
country in the field of education. That does not 
mean, however, that they would weleome North 
American missions even if their visits would 
promise “a greatly increasing flow of commerce 
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and the exchange of culture”—so many pounds 
of coffee for such an amount of culture. What 
they would prefer, and what would be a much 
sounder poliey, would be the provision of op- 
portunities to spend some time in this country 
to learn for themselves. Latin-American edu- 
cators would prefer to study North American 
education for themselves, and to make the 
necessary adaptations because they alone are 
fundamentally cognizant of their own problems 
and the difficulties which stand in the way of 
They would prefer this to being 
were boot- 


their solution. 
“told,” even though the “telling” 
legged in under the guise of “cooperation” with 
the missions. One native Sarmiento, given an 
opportunity to study for himself, could work 
more miracles for his country than dozens of 
missions of the most eminent educators from a 
foreign country financed by their governments 
for the ultimate purpose of increasing the flow 
of commerce and the exchange of culture. 


I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DIAGNOSING ATHLETITIS 


ATHLETITIS is a perfectly proper term and 
does not necessarily require any quotation 
marks. Our scholastic and collegiate athletic 
programs are not in the best possible condition, 
but it is easy to exaggerate whatever disorder 
exists. The young athlete is seldom an academic 
model, although he is not infrequently success- 
ful. It is dangerous, however, to discriminate 
against any particular class of pupils. In our 
high schools and colleges there are so many 
competent and conscientious students who pur- 
sue athletics seriously that we commit an injus- 
tice when we seek to indict any special group. 

In Scuoou anv Society, February 21, Roland 
Beck has revealed some of the more glaring evils 
of the so-called overemphasis of athleties in our 
educational institutions. The athletes who are 
being criticized represent only a small minority 
of our great body of students, and they are not 
the only unstudious young people enrolled. If 
they do belong to a not so scholarly portion of 
our educational army, they have something con- 
structive, useful and invigorating as a substi- 
tute, which is more than ean be said of many 


To be 


who never receive any special criticism. 
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an efficient athlete is not so easy, and there is a 
continuous and exhilarating challenge to the in- 
dividual who prides himself on his ability to 
avoid failure. 

Our sports program is the educational and 
recreational counterpart of a cultural medieval- 
ism that institutional 
through fagging, hazing, habitual drinking, bois- 


tolerated persecution 
terous carousing and violence in many forms. 
Perhaps the patrons of education in that day 
had a better academic background and a more 
classical point of view than do our present-day 
students, but the new humanism is more real- 
istic, democratic and practical than anything 
revealed in the earlier pages of the history of 
education. Vocational foreground is of greater 
significance to our young people than the formal 
and theoretical academic background featured 
in the old-time schools. The building of char- 
acter and individuality is of major importance 
in the lives of our athletically inclined boys. 
During the medieval and early modern period 
this particular type of youth was neglected 
educationally, the more robust boys being rail- 
roaded into servile occupations without an op- 
portunity to become socialized or trained for a 
vocation involving technical skill and personal 
pride. 

The field of athletics has become an integral 
part of our total educational program, and we 
need not be ashamed of this broadening out into 
manual and physieal activities. Sportitis may 
eut down on the quality of instruction in certain 
school districts, and favoritism may be shown 
occasionally to individual athletes who give their 
services to satisfy the local lust for victories. 
It is perhaps too much to expect our school 
system to produce a greater percentage of book- 
ish students than we have been doing, especially 
in the light of our strong emphasis on health, 
vocational fitness, leadership, social adaptability 
and character as worthy goals of instruction. 
Our young athletes are clean-living, clear- 
minded and morally refreshing in their daily 
habits. Right now our government is happy to 
have so many young men and women of this 
kind to carry on our difficult military and in- 
dustrial projects. Size of vocabulary, mathe- 
matical expertness, encyclopedic subject matter 
and familiarity with the ancient world are all 
the earmarks of scholarship, and they are de- 
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hments, but they were never 


irable accompli 
intended for a very large section of our youth. 
On other continents there are fewer alternatives 


ra classical, literary or intellectualistic edu 


eation. Our liberal allowances for certain types 


unable to make their 


ot vounge people VM ho are 
way around skilfully in the realm of books and 
highbrow ideas do not necessarily indicate that 


our standards are being lowered or our appre- 


cintion of intellectual traditions diminished. A 
ademocratie 


program of publie instruction re 


quires that we be forever realistic, psychologi 


cally enlightened and charitable to those who 
must either be removed from school or given 
lil ble eour ( ol st idy ‘ nad activities that best 


neet their interests and prepare them for the 


ost useful life in the American manner. 


There may be as much misrepresentation and 
corruption in the more stri tly academe aspects 
ot education us in the realm ol school and col 


lege sport. It is universally known that chisel 
the part of those who aspire 


ing is practiced on 


to high grades and scholarship honors, involv- 


able to make in the 


rather 


ing the marks they are 


classroom and laboratory than on the 


playing fields. Whether there is any consider- 


able dishonesty in the administration of athleties 


dep nds in a large measure on the moral prin 


ciples of the coach, the school principal, the 
superintendent and even the members of the 
board of education—to say nothing of the pres 
sure brought to bear by the influential chambers 
of commerce, service clubs and leading business 
Football and basketball 
players are not the sinners personally, and cer 
Vig- 


orous young people take up sports, for the man- 


men of a community. 


tainly these sports are not inherently evil. 


liness of our American games makes a strong 
appeal and the rigorous training involved con- 
tributes heavily to the building of body, mind 
and personality. 

Modern scholastie athletic 
counterpart of the strenuously hard work that 


activities are the 


our ancestors had to take up in order to get 


moderately satisfactory edueation. 
Lincoln and Booker T. 


never had much chance for the recreations that 


even a 

Franklin, Washington 
we now enjoy. There were no teams for them 
to join, and they missed the thrill of making the 
squad and being selected to be one of the start- 


ing five, nine or eleven. It does not seem fair 
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to write disparagingly of ‘making the team.” 
Life is full of teams to be made and skills to 
be developed. Having made a school or college 
team is something for us to remember happily 
throughout our lives. Knowing that we made a 
team or two in our day is something of which 
our children and grandchildren will be joyously 
proud. Being a good team member and a de 
pendable and cooperative fellow-player is just 
as creditable for a person as having slipped a 
few points higher on the grade seale in certain 
formal and sometimes excessively wordy sub 
jects of study. 

Some of our high-school and college athletes 
are of all-round heroic mold, and teachers are 
invariably proud to have taught them and 
guided them for a few fleeting years. It is 
really amazing how many of our more promi 
nent civie, social and political leaders have ath 
letic records and carry through life the enviable 
evidences of extended participation in athletics. 
The old-time sportsman will say that the urge 
to play and to win goes through life with a 
person who has played many games in his 
youth, and fine sportsmanship is also the life- 
long companion of those who learned from first 
hand experience the true meaning of “cricket.” 
At times it that 
more completely purified by paying those who 


does seem athletics could be 
play the game; but that would be the easy way 
out. It is more to our eredit to be seeking a 
remedy on an amateur basis. Our boys are 
willing to deprive themselves of certain special 
privileges and indulgences for the sake of ath- 
letie success. They recognize the values and the 
satisfactions that come from competition and 
publie contests. The rivalry motive is strong as 
well as natural, and we dare not smother it by 
any de-emphasis or discouragement of those 
who aspire to master the skills and techniques 
involved in athletics. There is definite need 
for steady treatment, but let us not be hasty in 
prescribing a major surgical operation for ath- 
letitis. 
CarroLL D. CHAMPLIN 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


HARLAN COUNTY (KY.) ORGANIZES 
FOR YOUTH WELFARE 

Every year, for a week, there is held in Har- 

lan County (Ky.) a county-wide Youth Gui- 
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dance Institute, to plan and work for the best 
development of the young people of the county. 
It has always been centered at Pine Mountain 
Settlement School, 
euished for its mountain service, but an increas- 


a delightful school distin- 


ng number of sessions at Harlan, the county 
seat, are being added from year to year, as the 
roots of the institute reach down into the county 
soll. 

To this institute come officers and members of 
the County Planning Council, the county super- 
intendent of schools, elementary and high-school 
teachers, ministers, farmers, business and _ pro- 
fessional men and women, parents as such and 
as otherwise, high-school boys and girls selected 
for leadership, children who constitute the prac 
tice school, heads of sponsoring county organi 
zations and state and national authorities who 
serve as consultants. Loeal eo-directors of the 
institute are James A. Cawood, county superin- 
tendent of schools, and Glyn Morris, director of 
Pine Mountain School; Latham Hatcher, presi- 
dent of the Alliance Rural 
Youth with headquarters in Richmond, serves 
At the fifth institute, 
held last May, 376 people—nearly all of them 
actual workers—attended at Pine Mountain, and 


for Guidance of 


as the technical director. 


attendance at the Harlan sessions, partly esti- 
mated and partly counted, totaled 970. 

The gathering is always an entirely demo- 
cratic one. Even at general sessions, grouping 
every one, in ever widening circles, around a 
very small round table, somehow spreads a sense 
of friendly equality all the way from the one- 
room school teacher to ranking national authori- 
ties. Addresses, or even speeches in the old- 
time sense are forbidden with rare exceptions, 
although time is taken at the beginning of each 
session for a hook-up with the previous one for 
a clear statement of the problems to be discussed 
and for “findings” at the end. 
presided over by local leaders, and guest con- 
sultants speak, for the most part, “when spoken 
to.” Guided informality prevails, but a_ bell 
tinkles gently at the end of two minutes of 
contribution to discussion and its word is law. 
Obviously the institute belongs to every worker 


, 


All sessions are 


” 


in it, on both the give and the take basis. 

Local leaders from every group cooperate 
actively beforehand in shaping the program and 
serve with the directors at the institute on a 
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steering committee, which makes needed adjust- 
ments from day to day. Structurally, the pro- 
gram alternates between general and sectional 
sessions with the day-time meetings centering 
around the school’s part in the well-rounded 
development of the youth of the eounty and 
with the evening meetings having broader scope. 
Sections of the institute are the following: 
1—The elementary-school teachers’ workshop, 
where the guidance approach to edueation is 
taught in action as well as in principles, and 
where suggestive instruction in shopwork, art, 
musie, dancing, hot-lunch serving and other ser 
vices is provided with individual adjustment, in 


under skilled 


Academie subjects are not taught, 


either starter or refresher courses, 
instructors. 
but ways to integrate all subject-matter teach 
ing into the guided development of the child are 
considered. 

2—The high-school group arranges its own 
forums, choosing its own 


series of afternoon 


problem topics and consultants. Otherwise, it 
cooperates with closely related sections. 


3—A 


brings together outstanding loeal, state and fed 


section on occupational adjustment 
eral officials and deals with questions of oceu 
pational information, of training for defense 
and post-war conditions and with other ques 
tions relating to the present national situation. 
4—A youth section, begun somewhat haltingly 
in 1940, made marked progress in 1941. 
Evening sessions are all general as they admit 
a larger attendance of business and profes 
sional workers. Such broad problems of com 
munity welfare in relation to youth as the re 
duction of juvenile delinquency, improvements 
urgently needed in county health facilities and 
the spiritual aspects of youth guidance absorb 
attention then. Seattered through every day, a 
varied recreational and avocational program 1s 
made available both for mental relaxation and 
for instructional values which the elementary- 
school teachers especially can take back to their 
schools to enrich their own programs. 
Accomplishments of the institute to date in- 
clude among other things: the institute itself, 
as an improving, flexible medium for achieving 
and evaluating progress in a county youth pro- 
gram; a County Planning Council, progressing 
substantially as an inclusive county organization 
for sponsoring the institute, for coordinating 
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the work of other welfare organizations and for 
taking necessary leadership in new movements 
needed for youth development; the very encour- 
aging acceptance by elementary and high-school 
teachers of the educational philosophy on which 
guidance is based; the establishment at the 
county seat, with complete federal and state 
cooperation, of a county-wide Junior Counsel- 
ing and Employment Service—the only one yet 
developed in any rural area; a trade school with 
substantial equipment; the provision, from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942, of a county director of guidance, 
and, most significant from the point of view of 


the institute, the establishment at Harlan in 


2 0 _——e 
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1942, by the University of Kentucky, of a sum- 
mer school, offering both graduate and under 
graduate credit courses. To this session the in 
stitute will serve as an introduction and great 
care is being taken to unify the total efforts 
around the youth problems of Harlan County. 

What Harlan County can do, beset as it is 
with many special difficulties, many hundreds of 
other counties might do with equal helpfulness. 


MILDRED BRIGHT 
SECRETARY, 
ALLIANCE FOR GUIDANCE OF 
RURAL YOUTH, 
RICHMOND, VA. 





FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Foundations of Education, Volume I. Prepared 


by Division I, Foundations of Edueation, 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Gen- 
Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, 1941. vy 


eral Editor, Harold Rugg. 


+985 pp. $3.65. 


THis book of readings in “Foundations of 
Kdueation” is the first of two volumes assembled 
by the 
Teachers College, Columbia University. It is 


Division of Foundations of Edueation, 
designed to fit specifically the first semester of 
the course of the same title required of candi- 
dates for the master’s degree. This course is 
given by some twenty professors of Teachers 
College, grouped in five sections. Each section 
makes its own syllabus, but in a framework of 
problems and areas of study fairly common to 
all sections (p. v). 

This volume of readings serves as a source 
book for the student. The readings are organ- 
ized in parts to fit the major categories of topies 
and themes considered in the course. By means 
of these selected readings from a wide range of 
sources, assembled with the cooperation of more 
than 100 authors and some 60 commercial pub- 
lishers, university presses, journals of opinion, 
scientific and popular magazines and proceed- 
ings of educational societies, an effort is made 
to place at the disposal of the reader those 
materials which must be understood if the con- 


duct of education is to be raised to the level of 
statesmanship. 

The volume is divided into seven parts. In 
Part I, “Edueation and Transition in Western 
Culture,” the student is asked to take an over- 
view of the Western world of to-day. In doing 
this, the reader notes particularly points of our 
culture where there is evidence of conflict, con- 
fusion and maladjustment and where there is 
hope of a better, richer life for all. He is 
asked to consider education and the school in 
the light of these findings and to note the in- 
fluences of each on organized education. 

Part II, “The Cultural and Community Foun- 
dations of Edueation,” deseribes the social na- 
ture of education. Three factors are always 
present in any form of deliberate education. 
The first of these is an organized society exist- 
ing at a definite place and time. The second 
is the immature human being with his unique 
native endowment, his basie organic needs and 
drives and his remarkable plasticity and eapac- 
ity for learning. The third factor in deliberate 
education is the special adult group in direct 
charge of the process by which the child par- 
ticipates in, and learns the ways of, the com- 
munity (pp. 125-6). 

Part III, “Major Economie and Political 
Patterns and Conflicts in Life and Edueation,” 
brings together and introduces the student to 
the more significant aspects of the social, eco- 
nomie and political world in which edueation 
is conducted. 
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Part 1V, “Toward Readjustment and Recon- 
struction,” presents various solutions for resolv- 
ing maladjustments in the culture and indicates 
the role of the school in making readjustments 
and attempting reconstruction. 

Part V, “The Reconstruction of Our Scien- 
tifie, Artistic, and Moral-Religious Traditions,” 
brings before the reader the great heritage of 
value and thought of the Western world. These 
readings deal with the relation of the social 
changes deseribed in the preceding sections of 
the volume to the organized world of ideas, 
sometimes referred to as our “symbolic” culture. 

In Part VI, “A Century of Universal Eduea- 
tion,’ the experience with various important 
aspects of mass education as it has developed 
during the past hundred years is briefly re 
viewed. Some attempt is made to describe the 
development of modern education, particularly 
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the efforts to reconstruct ideas and practices 
in terms of our changing society. 

In conelusion, Part VII, is concerned with 
“Contrasting Conceptions of the Social Role of 
Edueation.” Here we note that, though eduea 
tion is compelled to define its function in a 
society of strains and conflicts, it seeks always 
an appropriate conception ot its social role. 
Differences in points of view of various edu 
eators and contrasts on the most controversial 
questions are presented side by side. 

The text should promote in edueators a 
deeper sense of social responsibility. With this 
awakening, the schools should be a more effee 
tive agency for democracy as a way of life and 
organized education should develop as one of 
the most responsible forms of statesmanship. 

JENNIE MAE Mart 

NEW YorK City 


Societies and Meetings... 





TEACHERS COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATION 


THE eleventh annual meeting of the Teachers 
College Personnel Association was held, Feb- 
ruary 19-20, in San Franciseo. The general 
theme, “Coordination and Integration of Per- 
sonnel Work in Teacher-Training Institutions,” 
was carried out in the joint luncheon meeting 
with the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion, at which Hugh M. Bell, dean, Lower Divi- 
sion, Chico (Calif.) State College, spoke on 
“The Use of Personality Rating Seales in Co- 
operative Personnel Programs.” He said in 
part: 


There is a need for a elarification of the terms 
‘‘personality’’ and ‘‘ personality tests.’’ 
In popular usage personality refers to one’s 


’? or one’s ‘‘social stimulus 


‘‘social effectiveness, 
value.’’ In this sense, personality can be measured 
only by the rating-scale technique, since each rating 
is relative to a particular social situation. This 
greatly limits the measurement of personality. 
Personality is more accurately defined in terms 
of what it is, rather than in the above popular 
sense of what it does. Psychologists tend to define 
personality as an integrated pattern of behavior 
resulting from the interaction of an organism with 
its environment. This total integrated pattern has 
to be broken down into logical units of some sort 
such as traits, dimensions or facts. Some of these 





units can be and have been measured by objective 
methods. But in the process of interpreting such 
objective measurement of a given personality, each 
unit must be studied in relation to the other phases 
of the total pattern. We do not have, and prob- 
ably shall not have for some time, any measure 
which can assay the total pattern of personality. 
This summary view of the person must remain a 
matter of human judgment. 

There is a need for a elarification of the term 


” 


““nersonality test’’ in light of the above definition. 
The tendency now is to speak of personality tests as 
if they included only measures of social and emo 
tional adjustment, when in reality they should cover 
the entire field of personality, such as ability, skills, 
interest, ete. 

Personality testing is farthest advanced in the 
areas of intelligence, special skills and interest. 
It has advanced least in the areas of personal ad 
justment, attitude and value. 

There is a real need for cooperative effort in the 
construction and standardization of tests of per- 
sonal adjustment, attitude and value. There is also 
a need for further development of rating scales. 


The diseussion which followed also empha- 
sized the need for a more efficient program of 
test construction which would be possible only 
if the organizations interested in this phase of 
personnel work were to combine their resources 
and efforts. 

At the general session, C. C. Upshall, director, 











Bureau of Research, Western Washington Col 
lege of Education (Bellingham), spoke on “In 
Work: an Aim of the 


tegration of Personnel 


Preachers College Personnel] Program.” Aceord 
to Mi [ pst 
: I diffic hich in nv @ol 
prevent integration of the various aspects of 
personnel program. These four difficulties may 
be summarized as follows: 

1) Many institutions act as if the assumption 
had been made that all teachers, with or without 
specific training, are capable of doing satisfactory 
personnel work, 

Most institutions have an inadeq iate account 
ng tem which makes it difficult or impossible 
0 ch teachers have sufficient time for per 
onnel Mar lly uneven loads make for poor 

rT Li¢ 

Most teachers colleg ha no rgan 

d program of r rch. 

(4) Quite frequently personnel records are both 
inadequate and inaccessible to thos ho should use 
them. 


The first step in working out a better integrated 


program of personnel work is to remove, in so far 


as possible, the above hindrances. 

The next step should be the formation of a per 
sonnel committee composed of individuals specially 
trained in modern personnel methods. Usually this 
vorked toward rather than one which 


) 
Iman vor { ) 
a goal to | 


may be accomplished immediately, for deans of men 


and women and training-school and placement di- 
rectors are frequently lacking in this training but 
must be members of the committee anyway. 

lhe committee should outline a program of con- 
Problems connected with 


should be 


the orientation course in college 


tinuous study for itself. 


the following activities considered: 


freshman week; 
problems; the psychology of adjustment or mental 


hygiene eourse ; 


the personal, educational and voea 
tional guidance of students; the personnel aspects 
of the teacher-training course and placement. It is 
recommended that consistent follow-up studies be 
made and that the personnel committee feel itself 
responsible for encouraging the whole faculty to 
use the persounel records extensively as a basis for 
the information and advice which they give to the 
students in their classes. A program such as that 
outlined should result in continuous improvement in 


the personnel functions of the institution. 


The Teachers College Personnel Association is 
affiliated with the Ameriean Couneil on Eduea- 
tion and the Couneil of Guidance and Personnel 


Associations. Regional directors earry on the 
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work of the organization by sponsoring per 
sonnel meetings, creating interest in personne] 
work and aiding in the establishment of per 
sonnel centers. The central organization serves 
as a selection medium and a distribution center 
for various psychological, achievement and 
other types of standardized tests used by teach 
ers colleges. 

The officers for the year 1942-43 are as fol 
lows: M. J. Nelson, dean, Iowa State Teachers 
College, president; Lonzo Jones, dean and di 
rector of student personnel, Central Missouri 
Nora 


A. Congdon, personnel-research office, Colorado 


State Teachers College, vice-president ; 


State College of Education, secretary; George 
1). Small, dean of men and director of person 
nel, Kansas State Teachers College, treasurer; 
C. F. 


chology, Illinois State Normal University, mem 


Malmberg, associate professor of psy 


ber at large; C. N. Mills, head, department of 
mathematies, Illinois State Normal University, 
director of testing program, 
Nora A. CONGDON 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


24th ANNUAL CONFERENCE, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS AND ADVIS- 
ERS OF MEN 

Tue 24th Annual Conference of the National 
Association of Deans and Advisers of Men was 
held at the University of Illinois, April 22-25. 
One hundred fifteen deans and advisers of men 
from 26 states were in attendance. The second 
meeting of the association was also held at 
Urbana, in 1920, with nine men present. All 
official sessions of the 1942 conference were held 
in the Illini Union Building, with the president 
of the association, L. S. Corbett, dean of men, 
University of Maine, presiding. 

Outstanding features of the official program 
included: a report of the association’s Com- 
mittee on Orientation by L. W. Lange, dean of 
men, Ohio University (Athens); an address on 
problems of inflation for colleges and college 
students by James Clark, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment; reports on problems of morale from 
various parts of the country by Donald Moyeer, 
Cornell University, and Walter Watson, dean, 
Cooper Union, for the Northeast; A. D. Enyart, 
dean of men, Rollins College, for the Southeast; 
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|. A. Park, dean of men, Ohio State University, 
or the Midwest; John O. Moseley, dean of stu- 
dents, University of Tennessee, for the South; 
Karl J. Miller, dean of undergraduates, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, for the Far 
West, and Otis MeCreery, dean of men, State 
Washington (Pullman), for the 
Northwest; an illustrated address on the opera- 


College otf 


tion of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy hobby shop, by its director, Arthur Watson, 
and a panel discussion conducted by assistant 
deans of men, including Arno Nowotny, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Glenn W. Giddings, DePauw 
University; Willard W. Blaesser, University of 
Wisconsin; G. R. Heath, Michigan State Col- 
lege, and G. A. McConnell, University of Illi- 
Nols. 

The most important session of the conference 
was held on Friday afternoon, when the confer- 
ence was addressed by Brigadier General J. H. 
Hilldring, assistant chief of staff, U. S. Army; 
Joseph W. Barker, special assistant to the See- 
retary of the Navy; Commander F. C. Huntoon, 
director of the Office of Naval Officer Procure- 
ment, New Orleans; Major John E. Ayling, 
Headquarters, U. S. Army Air Force, Washing- 
ton, and Captain John Sandberg, director of 
S. Marine 


During this session, the Navy’s V-l, 


public relations, Chicago offices, U. 
Corps. 
V-5 and V-7 programs were thoroughly ex- 
plained by Dr. Barker and Commander Hun- 
toon, and the new U. S. Army Air Force Avia- 
tion Cadet Program, which was announced on 
April 26, was presented to the association, with 
an explanation of its implications for college 
and university students. The joint panel of 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps officers before 
an educational association was a significant and 


valuable contribution. 


Research... 
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Speakers at the annual banquet of the asso- 
ciation were Arthur Cutts Willard, president, 
John M. 
chairman of the National Interfraternity Con- 


University of Illinois; MacGregor, 
ference, New York; Fred H. Turner, dean of 
men, University of Illinois, and Matthew T. Me- 
Clure, dean of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, University of Illinois. Special guests 
at the banquet were A. Chester Hanford, dean, 
Harvard College, Dr. Barker, and General Hill 
dring. 

Another special feature of the conference was 
attendance at the unveiling of a portrait of the 
late Thomas Arkle Clark, dean of men at the 
University of Illinois from 1901 to 1931, the 
first United States. The 
portrait, by Richard KE. Hult, was the gift of 
the alumni of the Illinois chapter of Alpha Tau 


dean of men in the 


Omega fraternity to the chapter house, and was 
unveiled by Mrs. Clark. Dean Clark died in 
1932. 

Officers of the association for 1942-43 will be: 
president, J. A. Park, Ohio State University; 
vice-president, Arno Nowotny, University of 
Fred H. 
The executive committee 
Corbett, Uni 


Hl. Newman, University 


Texas; secretary-treasurer, Turner, 
University of Illinois. 
will inelude the officers and L. S. 
versity of Maine; J. 
of Alabama; Donald 
dents, Lawrence College 
and Earl J. 
The 1943 conference will be held at Columbus, 
Ohio. 


DuShane, dean of stu- 
Wise.), 
Miller, University of California. 


(Appleton, 


FreD H. TurNER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Asso- 
ciation of Deans and Advisers of 
Men 
DEAN OF MEN, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





A STUDY OF CHANGES IN ATTITUDES 
TOWARD EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 
THIS study represents an attempt to deter- 
mine the extent of change in attitudes toward 
educational policies and practices of a group 
of students during the course of one semester. 


There has developed an increasing realization 


of the role that attitudes play in determining 
the behavior and practice of the individual. In 
the case of this group of students who were 
preparing to become teachers, it may well be 
that much of specific knowledge and informa- 
tion which these students obtained concerning 
education during this semester of work will 
soon be forgotten, but that certain opinions and 
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attitudes formed during this period will affect 
their subsequent practices as teachers and their 
whole. It 


would appear to be of fundamental importance, 


viewpoint of public education as a 


therefore, to determine what type of change, 
if any, does take place in student attitudes 
toward education as a result of a period of uni- 
versity training and of specific instruction in 


certain phases of education. 


PROCEDURE 


At the beginning of the year fifty students, 
juniors in Purdue University, who were pre- 
teachers and who were en 


paring to become 


rolled in a course in Principles of Secondary 
Education were given a questionnaire entitled 
“What Should Our Schools Do?” 
Mort, 


contains one hundred 


prepared by 
Cornell and Hinton.! This questionnaire 
statements about educa- 
tional practices and policies. The individual 
filling out the questionnaire 1s asked to indicate 
with the statement 


agreement or disagreement 


presented. According to the authors, the ques- 
tionnaire attempts to achieve a valid sampling 


of content in seven broad categories of educa- 


tional service. These categories deal with ques 
tions ranging from broad aspects of educational 
policy to specifie teaching procedures.  Inas 
much as the questionnaire was designed to sur 
vey public opinion of parents as well as teach- 
ers, consideration of the statements does not 
require any great degree of specialized knowl- 
edge beyond understanding of the more general 
aspects of school policy and practice.2 The au- 
thors report a reliability of .91 for both a popu 
lation of 340 parents and 360 teachers. An an- 
swer key is available which according to the 
authors represents “the way in which a jury of 
professors and advanced students of education 
judged the manner in which a person willing to 
educational 
The 


score in the test may be said to measure agree- 


accept the implication of newer 


practices would respond to the items.” 


ment with the best contemporary educational 
opinion with a score of 100 indicating perfect 
agreement. 


The fifty students comprised two divisions of 


1 Paul R. Mort, F. G. Cornell and 
Hinton, ‘‘ What Should Our Sehools Do?’’ Bureau 
of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1938. 

2 Op. cit., p. 1. 
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a course in Principles of Secondary Edueation 
With one exception all were in their junior year 
in the university. The groups included peopl 
who were preparing to teach in the fields ot 
Agriculture, Home Economics, Science, Trades 
and Industry and Physical Edueation. Thirty 
of the students had had no previous course in 
either education or educational psychology 
The remaining twenty had during the previous 
year taken one course in general psychology ani 
one in educational psychology. 

In administering the questionnaire it was 
carefully explained that the results on this seal: 
would in no way affect their grade and that the 
primary purpose was to discover the opinion 
of the students on certain educational practices 
The questionnaire was then repeated with the 
same instructions at the end of the semester 
That the attitude changes discovered ean be 
fully attributed to the course in Principles otf 
Secondary Edueation and not to extraneous 
factors or other courses can not be proved from 
the data secured. Without doubt, other factors 
did play a part, but it seems reasonable to as 
sume that to this one course in the student’s pro 
gram dealing with educational problems may 
be attributed the major responsibility for any 
change. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


In treating the data, the means for Test I and 
Test II and the difference between the means 
were computed. The correlation between the 
two tests was obtained, and the statistical sig 
nificance of the difference between the means 
was then determined. Table I presents the find 
ings in regard to the total group. 


TABLE I 


CHANGE IN STUDENT OPINION ON “WHAT SHOULD 
OuR SCHOOLS Do?” 
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Test I Sept. 50 67.20 7.76 1.10 
1940 

9.30 1.10 8.45 


Test II Jan. 50 76.50 7.88 1.11 
1941 


Table I reveals a change in average score in 
excess of 9 points in the direction of what might 
be termed best educational opinion. Examina- 
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n of the critical ratio reveals that the change 
. statistically significant, and the hypothesis 
that such a difference is due to chance variation 
is negated. The final average score of 76 would 
ndicate that the opinions of this group were 
omparable to those of teachers in general, as 
the authors report a median seore of 76 for 
1.546 teachers in the state of Pennsylvania in 
1938. 

The difference between average initial score 
and a perfect score might be said to represent 
the “eultural lag’ of “common sense” behind 
expert opinion. However, the results for the 
croup fail to reveal the variations in change 
among the different students. These variations 
are summarized in Table II. 


TABLE II 


VARIATIONS IN CHANGE IN STUDENT'S OPINION 


Amount of change Number of Per cent. of 


in scores cases cases 
1 to-4 + 8 
Oto 4 6 12 
5 to 9 LF 34 
10 to 4 13 26 
15 to 19 6 12 
20 to 24 4 
Total 50 100 


It is interesting to speculate as to what fae- 
tors beyond the statistical phenomenon of the 
regression effect would account for the varia- 
tions in changes of opinions during a relatively 
short 


period. Perhaps outside factors were 


operating. Certainly there is evidence that 
common material covered in a course fails to 
produce comparable changes, as any student of 
Further 


eases revealed 


individual differences would predict. 
examination of the individual 
that in the four eases where negative changes 
appeared the initial scores were all well above 
test 


after negative changes, the scores of these four 


the mean score; and even on the second 
individuals with one exception were at or above 
On the 


other hand, the initial seores of the four indi- 


the group mean on the second test. 


viduals who showed a final positive change of 
twenty or more points ran without exception 
The small negative shifts may 
be explained by the recognized phenomenon of 


below the mean. 
regression. It is perfectly logical to expect the 
cases where the relative possibility of change 
is small to show less change than where the pos- 
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sibility of change is greater. Finally, it is also 
possible that those individuals who had a fairly 
high initial standing in their opinions on edu- 
cational problems were less challenged by the 
course work and perhaps less impelled to ex- 
amine fully their attitudes and insights than in 
the case of students who find their opinions at 
wider variance with recommended policies and 
practices. 

An item analysis was made of each test in 
order to determine the areas in which the per 
centage of disagreement from the accepted 
opinions was the greatest and also to diseover 
the areas in which the greatest degree of change 
was made during the semester. The differences 
in the percentages of each response to each 
question in the two tests, the standard errors 
of the percentages and the critical ratios were 
then computed for each item in the question 
naire. In seventy-six of the one hundred items 
shifts were recorded in the direction of the ae 
cepted opinions, in fifteen items negative shifts 
appeared, and in nine items no change ap- 
peared. 

Further examination revealed that on many 
of the items a high pereentage of the original 
responses were in agreement with the accepted 
view, and in the great majority of cases the 
shift in responses to these items represented 
only a very small per cent. of change. 

Thirty-eight items of test I appeared in which 
less than cent. of the answers 


seventy per 


agreed. In thirty-seven of these items the 
change registered was positive, being in the 
Table 


III presents an analysis of the statistical sig- 


direction of accepted expert opinion. 


nificance of the changes for these thirty-seven 
items. 

TABLE III 
CHANGE IN RESPONSE ON THIRTY-EIGHT ITEMS UPON 


WHICH AGREEMENT OF RESPONSE ON ORIGINAL 
Test FELL BeLow 70 PER CENT. 


No. of items Critical ratio 


9 0 to 1 
9 1 to 2 
9 2 to 3 
10 above 3 


CONCLUSIONS 


Additional work involving a greater number 


and control would need be 


developed to offer any final conclusions concern 


of cases, groups, 
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ing the effectiveness of any single course in edu 


cation upgn the opinion of students. Sufficient 


from the work recounted 


above to that 
ademie year torees operated which did 


y 


evidence appears 


conclude during this semester 


an ae 


produce ienificant and desirable changes In 


majority of those 


appeared in 


educational attitudes for the 


fifty students These changes 


sreater degree for those people whose initial 


ideas differed most from current educational 
opinion 
Krom the 


ot greatest 


standpoint of instruction, the factor 
isolation of the 
least 


interest involved 


which the greatest and 


actual areas mn 
changes were taking place. Analysis revealed 
that the 


nificant positive changes appeared : 


createst number of items showing sig- 


iround ques- 


of expanding and reorganizing the cur- 


tions 


riculum, and rejection of practices implying 


formal discipline. The absence of changes in 


ttitude involving attention to individual dif- 
ferences and attention to personality develop- 
ment revealed a need in this or later courses for 


aspects of edueation. 


cle 
Beda 


I. W. Brascu 


emphasis upon these 


REMMERS 
Dopps 
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Coorer, ISABELLA M. Bibliography on Educational 
Broadcasting Pp. ix +576, The Unive rsity 
of Chieago Press. 1942. $5.00 

tated bibliography resulting from the mass 

of material reports, pamphlets, articles from 

journals and magazines—collected by the National 

dvisory Council on Radio in Education which was 
organized in 1930 to promote “the more effective 
utilization of the arts of broadcasting in the general 
field of American education.”” The material recorded 
covers the widest possible range, from proceedings 
of great bulk reporting international conferences and 
governmental hearings to mere descriptive announce 
ments in periodicals 
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books, 


e 
Portraits of Famous Physicists 
Accounts (Pictorial Mathe 
s, Series 4 Published by Scripta Mathe- 
a, Yeshiva College, New York. 1942. $3.75. 

portraits 10 x 14 inches in size 

e 
Barriers to Youth Employment. 
x +110, American Council on Edueation, 
Jackson Place, Washington. 1942. $1.75. 
Concornes with entrance requirements for certain 
occupations ; the practice of seniority ; governmental 


restrictions upon child labor and youth employment ; 
federal minimum-wage laws It is the 


CREW, HENRY. 
ith Biographical 


state and 


AND SOCIETY 


VoL. 55, No. 143( 


purpose of the book to explore the manner in whic! 
these “institutional” factors operate, to assess their 
importance as barriers to youth and to consider the 
extent to which existing policies and practices shou i 
be revised to facilitate youth employment both now 
and in peacetime. 

7 
CAYCE (directed by). The Activity 
Program—The Report of a Survey of the Cur 
riculum Experiment with the Activity Program 
in the Elementary Schools of the City of New 
York. Pp. 182. State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 1941. 
Discussing the steps leading to the survey; the ac 
tivity program conceived and developed; the effect 
of the program on children: mastery of knowledge 
and skills in the sixth school year, educational 
growth in the fourth, fifth and sixth school years 
as well as growth in attitudes and behavior; the 
teacher and the activity program; the kind of pro 
gram parents and teachers want in the New York 
City schools; the program recommended with con 
clusions based on two related questions: (1) Are 
children in activity schools in any danger of losing 
values that the regular program gives? (2) Are 
pupils in the activity schools gaining some values 
either in kind or degree not contributed by the regu 
lar program ? The survey recommends “that the 
program be continued and extended on a voluntary 
basis throughout the city.” In recommending its 
extension, the survey suggests that emphasis be 
placed upon refining and improving both the theory 
and the practice of the activity program and that, 
from the beginning, steps be taken toward making 
another appraisal at the end of another five-year 
period. A more comprehensive review will appear 
in a later number of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
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ODLOZILIK, OTAKAR, Jan Amos Komensky (Co 
menius). Pp. 34. Czechoslovak National Coun- 
cil of America, Chicago. 1942. 
In commemoration of the 350th 
Comenius’s birthday. 


anniversary of 
e 


PETERS, CHARLES C. (editor). ‘‘Abstracts of 
Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State 
College’’ Part X (1942). The Pennsylvania 
State College Studies in Education, No. 24. Pp. 
59. Published by the college, State College, Pa. 

2 

PRATT, CARROLL C. Psychology—The Third Di 
mension of War (Columbia Home Front War 
books, No. 6). Pp. 29. Columbia University 
Press. 1942. 254. 

The meaning of psychological warfare; its use by 
our enemies ; how we can use this weapon. 
e 


MARGARET. The 
Illustrated. 
Fourth Avenue, 


Gift of Tongues. Pp. 
Modern Age _ Books, 
New York. 1942. 


ScCHLAUCH, 
viii + 342, 
Ine., 432 
$3.50. 

A “popular” introduction to the science of language 
the origins of English ; the history of words; the 
nature of grammar ; semantics ; the use of poetry ; 
the effects of language on propaganda and politics 


STEWART, HELEN QUIEN. Some Social Aspects of 
Residence Halls for College Women. Pp. ix+ 
188. Professional and Technical Press, 11 West 
42nd Street, New York. 1942, $1.75, plus 
carriage. 

A comprehensive dise ussion of residence halls and 
their development on American campuses. The book 
will be an aid to those who are developing residence- 
hall programs, since, in addition to an evaluation of 
the educational theory involved in the establishment 
and control of such houses, it gives a detailed de- 
scription of organization, personnel standards, stu- 
dent-government opportunities and social programs 











